LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


Vou. I. MARCH. | No. Ill. 


SKETCH OF A BEAUTY. 


Tuts sketch will not include a description of her person— 
to that, when in the perfection of its loveliness, the painter 
only could do justice. Neither are the events of her life to 
be here recorded. What could there be worthy of partic- 
ular notice in the short term of sixteen years, all passed in 
unvaried prosperity. Only one scene will be attempted. 
Those who would know aught of the beautiful Amelia, must 
draw near to her bed of death. Close not the book, my 
young, gay reader. Were I about to describe Amelia’s first 
introduction to the fashionable world—her sensations on en- 
tering the splendid circle where she was the acknowledged 
belle—the dress she wore—the impression she made on the 
heart of one she there met, would you not eagerly read it? 
And yet, in such a brilliant assembly, you may never ap- 
pear—never perhaps expect to appear. But you must 
die. Young, lovely, accomplished you may be—you will 
not therefore be exempted. Amelia was not. Is it terrible 
to you to reflect that one so beautiful and beloved should 
exchange the blessed light of day ; the blandishments of 
the world, where not one thorn had sprung to wound her 
path; and the embraces of her idolizing friends, for the 
dark, cold, solitary grave? She did not thus consider it. 

The warm, sultry month of August had just closed; 
fresher winds began to breathe—the air seemed purified, 
and more fraught with the principle of life. But the healthy 
atmosphere does not always impart health to the sick. 
Amelia, in the spring, was fair and blooming as the open- 
ing flowers; she had faded with them, and her delicate 
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frame seemed now, like a fragile rose, but waiting one 
breath to be dissolved. 

The bright beams of the setting sun shone through the 
white window curtains of her apartment,—the light, as it 
came softened through the thin muslin, looked pure, and 
gave a slight glow to her otherwise perfectly pale face, for 
the hectic flush that usuaily mantled it at that hour had not 
appeared. It was the only symptom of approaching disso- 
lution; her eyes still beamed with their joyous lustre; the 
same sweet, fascinating smile, which had been so often ad- 
mired, played on her lip—there was even an expression of 
pleasure, of unspeakable, exalted pleasure, on her wasted 
features, as if she anticipated the near approach to some ex- 
quisite bliss. Yet her countenance displayed none of that 
agitation, that fever of the mind where joy and fear alter- 
nately prevail, which marks the votaries of the world when 
near the goal of their hopes. Hers was the calm joy of 
peace which no worldling ever knew. I have often thought 
consumption was a sickness more favorable to calmness of 
spirit in the closing scene, than any other mortal disease. 
The long interval for reflection,—the gradual loosening 
from earth, which the certainty that the decree has gone 
forth, appears calculated to produce; the tender and solemn 
farewell permitted to be taken of those dear relatives left 
behind, and which seems to insure a remembrance in their 
hearts—all these things conspire to make the consumptive 
victim feel that he has indeed done with the things of time, 
and that to die would be gain. This resignation, however, 
may be only the effect of necessity, or feebleness. There 
is a brighter hope, a more sure foundation—the conscious- 
ness of an innocent life, and faith in the Redeemer. This 
consciousness, this faith constituted the triumph of Amelia. 
A triumph we may well call it, for the fear of that enemy, 
whose frown withers the pride of kings, and makes the 
hero tremble, was conquered. 

The imagination of Amelia had, even from her earliest 
recollection, been familiar with the unknown world. A 
bud, a flower, but “especially a rainbow or star, always 
brought to her fancy an image of the beauty and glory of 
the country beyond the skies; and she would sit whole 
hours beneath the shade of a favorite tree, seemingly en- 
gaged in plucking the white clover heads, while her mind 
was wandering beyond systems and suns, and endeavoring 
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to form some idea of the blessed beings she had been told 
inhabited heaven. Such fancies are, I believe, more fre- 
quently indulged by children than those persons suppose, 
who, from frequent vicissitudes in life, or active engage- 
ments in business, do not retain much remembrance of their 
early mental impressions. And yet, can the mind of sensi- 
bility forget those pure and beautiful, though perhaps er- 
roneous, thoughts of heaven, and the angels, and spirits 
which come so sweet and soothing in infancy? 
O, who but dwells on childhood’s dream ? 
When angels in the rainbow play, 
And the red lightning’s fiery gleam 
Is sent to light them on their way ; 
While through the clouds and starry skies 
The infant eye, unchecked, may wander, 
And see revealed such mysteries 
As callous age would shrink to ponder, 


These imaginings doubtless differ much in different chil- 
dren; capacity, education, situation, each has its effect— 
the first probably, the most powerful. Education may 
impart literature, but neglect cannot stifle the workings 
of genius. Images of fancy will throng the mind of such 
a one, even though the possessor of this mental kaledo- 
scope should not know how to name them when they do 
appear. But it was not on such fancies, (vain they are of- 
ten called—I cannot think them wholly so,) Amelia’s an- 
ticipations of blessedness were founded. The principles 
of her pure and ardent faith were drawn from the word 
of God; and on the promises of salvation to such as ‘‘ be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ,’ she rested unshaken and 
unshrinking, though the shade from the dark valley was 
already falling athwart her path. To her weeping friends, 
as successively she kissed and bade them farewell, she sug- 
gested every consolation affection and religion could inspire. 
I cannot repeat her words—if heard they would have melt- 
ed the most frozen spirit, and convinced the most obdu- 
rate, that true piety is not merely a set of particular opin- 
ions, adopted from habit, convenience, or selfishness, but 
that it is indeed, the true comforter of the human mind 
when all earthly support fails—the only treasure worth 
seeking, because the only one which will not perish, which 
cannot be taken from us. When she had finished her 
adieus, she covered, for a few moments, her face with her 
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pale thin hends, as if to shut all farther thoughts of earth 


and its things from her mind, then suddenly raising them 
with an exulting air, while asmile of triumph played on her 
See lips, she said—‘‘ My Saviour, I am ready’”—and ex- 
pired ! 


STANZAS, 
Written on journeying in the Low Country of South Carolina. 


CHEERLESS to me ye do not seem, 

Tall pines that hide the solar beam, 
And stand in firm array; 

Nor when like warriors stern and tall, 

By the swart woodman’s axe ye fall, 
Still ponderous in decay. 


I love to see each stately head, 

With clouds for waving plumage spread, - 
And helms of “ living green,”— 

I love to see the solemn lend, 

To which your lofty forms ye bend,  & 
When breezes come unseen. 


Fit mustc are the rushing sounds, 

With which the lonely wood abounds 
For your majestic file; 

Like autumn winds o’er ocean’s swell, 

They come of wondrous power to tell, 
And ye must stoop awhile. 


Fit death for such the fearful crash, 

Which at the lightning’s dazzling flash, 
Lays all your honors low;— 

Fit dirge for these the wood bird’s cry, 

When to their frightened young they fly, 
As the tall branches go— 


Wild Misletoe ! not sad to me, 

Thy flowing drapery wanders free, 
Upon the old oak’s bough ; 

Not with the Druid’s awe-struck eye, 

I see thee raise thy banners high ! 
And twine its withered brow. 
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The oak indeed has reared its doom, 

And seems to stand before its tomb, 
The loneliest of the race; 

But on its seared and aged head, 

The Misletoe’s dark foliage spread, 
Imparts a pious grace. 


Not here,I own, not here arise 
Tall spires, that pointing to the skies 
Direct the thought sublime; 
Not here the orchard blushing bright,— 
Gives its rich fruitage to the light, 
As in my northern clime. 


But hush, the thought of distant hills, 

Meadows of green, and gurgling rills, 
That charmed my early days! 

My mind, my mind shall be to me, 

All that in other climes we see, 


And God shall teach me praise. 
Charleston, S. C. Cc. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
NO III. 
THE WEDDING AND THE FUNERAL. 


THERE was a great bustle in the village of B when 
James Murray,Esq. was married to Lucy Marsh. Weddings 
are always, especially by the ladies, considered important 
occasions, and the marriage of a rich and distinguished 
young man with the most beautiful and amiable girl the 
country could boast, afforded matter of description form any 
a tea party, and speculation for many a fire side. ‘‘ They 
tell me the furnishing of the house cost James all of three 
thousand dollars,’’ said Mrs. Colvin, ‘‘I wonder what his 
father, poor man, would say, were he living to see such 
extravagance and waste !” 

‘*¢ Waste do you call it ?”’ said Miss Lucretia Crane, ele- 
vating her long neck as she gave her head a most supercil- 
ious toss—‘* Why, it is nothing more than is necessary, if 
one intends living genteelly in the country, they would 
hardly call it decent in Boston. The only thing that gives 
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me any uneasiness is, that Lucy will not understand how 
to arrange her furniture and order her table in good style. 
A great deal depends on being accustomed to such things— 
and though Lucy has had a tolerably good education, she is 
not highly accomplished, and has never had her taste im- 
proved by mingling among fashionable society. And her 
rents were so poor she could not learn much at home.” 

‘¢ She learned to work,”’ observed Mr. Colvin, dryly— 
*¢ and that, allow me to say, Miss Crane, if not a high ac- 
complishment, is an indispensable one for every American 
lady. It is true, the wife of James Murray appears to 
be pleased above the necessity of exertion; but sudden 
changes of property are more common among men of his 
vocation than any other; indeed, changes in every station 
frequently occur, and that parent who does not accustom 
his children to reflect on a probability of a reverse, and, to 
the best of his ability, qualify them to support it, is, in my 
opinion, not only weak but cruel. Lucy is not, I fear, in 
spirit, very well calculated to bear misfortunes—she is too 
tender and confiding—but she has always been an industri- 
ous girl.” 

‘¢It might have been better for her to have kept to her 
needle, and married John Russell, as 1am well convinced 
she was once engaged to do”—replied Miss Lucretia, with 
that kind of laugh which betrays both envy of a rival, and 
exultation at the prospect of seeing her mortified,—‘ I 
have been told’’—she continued in a low but eager whis- 

r, ‘‘I have been told that James does not always conduct 
ike the gentleman he pretends to be.” 

‘¢ We should be cautious of trusting reports affecting the 
character of our neighbors,” said Mrs. Colvin, forgetting 
that she had began the scrutiny by taxing James with ex- 
travagance. ‘‘ James isa generous, intelligent, and agreea- 
ble gentleman, and his talents do honor to our village. 
What did you ever hear to his disadvantage ?” 

**O they do say he has been known to take a little drop too 
much—at particular times—when in wild company. At 
least my brother heard he did so when in college,” replied 
Miss Crane. 

*¢ It cannot—must not be true,’ said Mr. Colvin hastily, 


‘¢ James was piously brought up—he has had excellent ad-. 


vantages, and possesses good judgment and a quickness of 
penetration rarely equalled. He is also ambitious of obtain- 
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ing the confidence of the people, and the honors of public 
office. He will never ‘yield to that most brutalizing vice 
which degrades men.” 

“T have. good reason for believing he has been guilty of it,” 
said Lucretia, composedly. ‘‘But ‘perhaps there is no rea- 
son to fear, as his lovely wife will doubtless reform him.” 

‘Such reforms are seldom radical, and never, I fear, 
with men of his temperament,”’ remarked Mr. Colvin.— 

‘*¢ But ten years will decide.” 

‘© O, if James does turn out a profligate, how I shall pity 
his mother ! '? said Mrs. Colvin, sighing. 

‘I shall pity his wife,” said Miss Lucretia Crane, adjust. 
ing her ruffles with an air of great self-complacency. 

‘¢T shall pity him,” said Mr. Colvin rising hastily and 
traversing the apartment with the perturbation of one who 
has heard some evil reported openly which he had long 
suspected, but had been striving to disbelieve. 

The real concern of Mr. and Mrs. Colvin, and the affected 
sympathy of Miss Crane, were interrupted by the approach 
of the bridal cavalcade. In an elegant carriage, drawn by 
two noble greys, sat the new- -arried pair. They were 
arrayed in costly apparel, and both possessed that beauty 
of form and face which, bearing the impress of nature’s 
nobleness, is not dependent on ornament for its power 
of commanding adimiration. <A long line of carriages fol-* 
lowed, from which manly faces, beaming with exultation, 
or fair ones blushing at the thoughts of their own loveli- 
ness, looked forth; ‘the gay laugh was distinctly heard as 
the vehicles rolled rapidly along, and no one, not even a 
cynic, could have regarded the sc ene without feeling a sen- 
timent of joy and gratitude pervading his heart at thus wit- 
nessing the perfection of social happiness. 

‘What a comely couple they are !”” exclaimed Mrs. Col- 
vin, as the carriage containing the bridal pair drew up be- 
fore a new and elegant mansion—‘‘ and what a prospect of 


domestic felicity istheirs. But few begin the world thus 
antageously. They have health and be: wealth and 
reputation, and friends, and affection for each ‘other. 5 

‘* Could you add one item more to the catalogue of ad- 
vantages, the earthly picture would be complete,” said Mr. 
Colvin. ‘¢ How unfortunate that the absence of that one 
requisite, may, perhaps, render all the others nugatory.” 
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‘¢ You then probably have reason to credit the report to 
which I alluded,” said Miss Crane. 

‘¢] did not mean to be so understood,” said Mr. Colvin, 
calmly. ‘‘ All that I intended was, that self-control, in every 
station and to every individual, is indispensable, if people 
would retain that equanimity of mind, which depending on 
self-respect, is the essential of contentment and happiness.”’ 

Miss Crane reddened, for she felt she had been displaying 
before one well skilled to read character, the meanness of 
envy and anger, while revealing a report confided to her 
under the solemn injunction of secrecy, and which she 
would never have pretended to have credited, but for the 
pique she felt at not being bidden to the wedding. 

Indeed, no one who looked on James Murray, could be- 
lieve him guilty of aught mean or vicious. He had that 
noble ingenuousness of countenance which we always, in 
idea, associate with great and good qualities; (but we do not 
in the world always find our expectations realized) and he 
had also that air of manly confidence which usually distin- 
guishes those who have always been the favorites of fortune, 
and consequently think themselves privileged to expect her 
favors. Yet his was not the triumph which the vanity of 
superior wealth imparts to the weak minded. He had 
talents of a high order. He had also been liberally educat- 
ed, and had he been permitted to study a profession, would 
probably have become eminent. But his father, a rich 
merchant, wished his son to pursue the same business ; it 
was the way he liad acquired his estate, and he thought it 
the way in which James would best preserve it. But the 
old gentleman did not act with his usual sagacity when he 
sent his son to college to qualify him the better to become a 
merchant. There is a fitness in the manner of educating 
to the character and destination of the educated, an adap- 
tation of means to some contemplated end, which should 
never be lost sight of by those who have the care of youth. 
James had good sense, and a fine genius, and had he consid- 
ered the studies in which he spent so much time preparatory 
to some pursuit which was to be the business of his future 
life, he would doubtless have applied himself more dili- 
gently, and thus been spared many opportunities for frolic, 
and saved from many temptations to folly which those who 
are idle or unemployed cannot escape. He knew, and all 
his fellow students, that he was sent to college to obtain a 
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diploma more as an ornamental appendage to a rich man’s 
son, than for any real benefit. So he passed his four years 
in gayety and pleasure, and came home with his A. B. to take 
his station in his father’s counting room. He was then but 
nineteen, and many supposed his “college acquirements and 
predilections would soon be obliterated from his mind by 
the bustling life in which he had engaged. But it should 
be remembered that though the human heart is like water 
when we would write thereon lessons of virtue, it is like the 
rock to retain the impressions of vice. In what I am about 
to relate [ would not be understood as reflecting on the 
management of any literary institution, or the manners of 
any particular class of students. Opportunities and exam- 
les of vice occur every where—and the only effectual 
shield to oppose their influence with which parents can in- 
vest their dear ones, when sending them forth amid the 
temptations of evil, which will meet them in the college 
and in the cloister, as well as in the camp and court, is to 
imbue their souls with the precepts of our holy religion, 
and furnish, for their minds at least, active employment. 
James was strictly educated in the principles of true piety— 
his parents were, what they professed to be, Christians—and 
though they had, by honest industry, acquired a large es- 
tate, ‘they did not count their money merely by dollars—but 
by a better tale—by the good deex ds it would enable them to 
perform. And they were both remarkable for temperance, 
and the simplicity, and even plainness, with which theirtable 
was furnished and all their domestic arrangements conducted. 
James had not, as some children unquestionably do, acquired 
a relish for rum before he could lisp its name—his nurse” 
never was allowed to keep him ‘ quiet on sweetened bran- 
dy”’—he had an aversion to spirituous liquors, as all, not 
taught to love it, have; andso his parents had no fear he 
would ever fall a victim to its pernicious poison. They ex- 
posed him too early, and unguardedly, to temptation. He 
went to college with plenty of cash at command, and plenty 
of leisnre—he was unsuspicious and generous, and, as such 
lively and ardent youths generally are, fond of amusements 
and fond of applause. ‘There were among his classmates, 
some who had the meanness to wish to be treated at his ex- 
pense, and these took advantage of his inexperience and gen- 
erosity—and by flattery, and ridicule, and persuasion, “his 
squeamish prejudices, as they called them, were overcome, 
VOL. I. NO. III, 14 
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and he learned to take his glass as gaily and frequently as any 
member of the convivial club to which he belonged, and 
often paid, himself, the whole expense of the entertainment. 
It would be painful and almost impossible to paint the scenes 
in which he was often engaged, and the effect they had 
on his mind; but yet, notwithstanding his conduct, he 
never lost his sense of the purity and beauty of virtue, nor 
his determination to pursue its paths, whenever circumstan- 
ces should make such a course easy and popular—that is— 
when he returned home. 

But no one ‘‘ can take fire in his bosom, and his clothes 
not be burned.”? James did return home, and his father 
soon after discovered, with a concern bordering on horror, 
the fatal relish for liquors which his son had acquired. The 
daughters of Mr. Murray were married, and all of them 
gone from the paternal roof—James was the youngest child— 
the one who was to perpetuate his father’s name—his heir— 
his hope, and his idol. There lay the fault of his parents. 
They had loved James too well, and trusted him too confi- 
dently, and expected more from his discretion than human 
frailty can warrant us to hope. Remonstrance and reason- 
ing, entreaties and reproaches, were all in succession tried 
by his parents. But though James ingenuously acknow- 
ledged his fault and lamented it, and promised reformation, 
he was found failing in strength of purpose to keep his re- 
solutions of abstaining from liquors, till his father began ut- 
terly to despair of his amendment, and was about resigning 
him to infamy—for, with commendable discretion, his pa- 
rents had managed for nearly a whole year to keep their 
son’s misconduct a profound secret in their family, lest the 
loss of his good name should be the signal for his losing all 
self-command—when a circumstance occurred which prom- 
ised, by awakening the energy of a new passion, to grant him 
a chance for victory over an appetite that had hitherto 
wholly engaged his senses. James saw, and immediately 
loved Lucy Marsh. Her father was a very poor man, but 
beauty is not necessarily of the patrician order. It is 
as often found in the cottage as the palace, and Lucy, then 
just sixteen, was one of the loveliest girls that ever the light 
of the sun shone upon. It were in vain to try to describe 
her. A Mahometan wouid have likened her to the ‘‘ dark 
eyed Houris’’—a christian lover to an ‘angel,’ and both 
undoubtedly have thought the superiority of loveliness on 
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the side of the fair mortal. At least, so thought James Mur- 
ray on the morning after his return from a ‘ball where he 
had been permitted to touch for the first time the hand _ of 
his charmer ; to sit by her side ; and though the confusion 
of his feelings did not permit him to say « soft things,” he 
had nevertheless looked ‘‘ things unutterable.” He was sit- 
ting with his head reclined upon his desk, and musing upon 
the ‘‘scenes of yesterday,” so wrapped in contemplation 
that he did not hear his father’s step, nor notice his approach, 
till the old gentleman laid his hand upon his shoulder. 
James started on his feet, the blood rushed to his face, and 
he looked around with a half stupid, half frighted stare. A 
shade of deep sorrow passed over the pale countenance of 
Mr. Murray, and his voice quivered with emotion as he 
said—‘‘I am expecting my friend Mr. Alden, of New-York, 
every moment. He writes he shall dine with me to-day. 
[ once hoped to have presented to him my son—but I see you 
will not be in a condition to appear. He will doubtless 
inquire for you, and what excuse shall I make for your ab- 
sence ?” 

James strove to reply, but it was some minutes before 
the swelling of his heart would permit him to speak. At 
length he seemed to have taken his resolution, and said with 
energy —‘* I know your suspicions, Sir, but ‘for once you 
wrong me. Though I confess I am intoxicated, it is not 
with wine”—and then, with an eloquence his father had 
never before heard him display, he went on and told the 
whole history of his love, and described the beauty of Lucy, 
concluding with an earnest asseveration, ‘that if he might 
be permitted to marry her, he would never taste another 
drop of liquor again while he lived.” 

Mr. Murray gi azed on James with that kind of eager and 
overwhe!ming joy which we may imagine glowed on the 
face of the father of the prodigal when witnes ssing the re- 
turn of his son. But in afew moments the expression of 
his features changed, and a deep and troubled concern over- 
spread them as he said i impressively—‘* What you ask, my 
son, neither my honor or conscience will now permit me 
to approve. I place interest out of the question. The fa- 
ther of Lucy Marsh is a good, honest, and industrious man ; 
but he has met with crosses and losses in the world, while I 
have been blessed and prosperous. We came into life equal- 
ly destitute, we shall leave it on equal terms. Six feet of 
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ground is all the richest man will permanently occupy, and, 
at death, the right of the poor to the possession of that 
freehold is never disputed. But, James, you describe Lucy 
as possessing every virtue of mind and heart that constitutes 
the excellence of the female character ; and I have before 
this heard her merits praised. Her husband should be 
equally worthy. Are you entitled to that distinction ?”’ 

The color deepened on James’s cheek, but it was not all 
the hue of shame ; there was the kindling of proud and ar- 
dent resolve to deserve the boon he sought ; and he urged 
his determination to be all that his father wished, so earn- 
estly and sincerely, that Mr. Murray could not help feeling 
an assurance his son would, at least, make a strong effort 
to overcome his evil propensities. Still the father knew, 
for he had been an observing man, how difficult it was to 
effect a radical cure of the habit to which James had yield- 
ed ;—that though love might furnish arms, and the most 
effectual ones that could be wielded for the combat, time 
only could determine the victory. At length, after much 
pondering, he said ; ‘‘ James, I have no doubt your inten- 
tions of reform are sincere, but till I am convinced of 
your perseverance in executing them, I cannot consent 
you shall address Lucy, or endeavor to gain her affec- 
tions. She must not be involved in the ruin which will 
finally overwhelm you if persisting in intemperance.” 

‘¢ What period of trial will satisfy you?” asked James. 

‘¢ As long for your recovery as for your fall.” 

What! four years!” exclaimed James; understanding 
the allusion of his father to the time passed in college. 

‘¢ Even so,” replied the other—‘‘and too short a time 
to establish entirely my confidence in your steadfastness. 
But pass that period in activity and integrity, and I shall 
have strong hope. I will myself speak to Mr. Marsh, and 
if he consents to my proposal, I will provide for the educa- 
tion of his daughter in such a manner as shall qualify her 
to become a member of my family. But I shall inform her 
and her parents unreservedly of your past course, and pre- 
sent resolution, and she shall not be bound by any promise 
to you till the four years are expired.” 

James knew when his father had come to a determination, 
and settled a plan of action on the principles of what he 
conceived duty, neither arguments or persuasions could 
move him from his purpose—so James acquiesced. 
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Mr. Murray, though a good and judicious man, was not 
indifferent to worldly considerations. The business by 
which he had acquired his property has a tendency to make 
calculation, and in some degree, even with the most liberal, 
pecuniary speculation, a favorite pursuit of the mind. It is 
not probable he would so unhesitatingly have approved the 
choice of his son, and consented he should marry one so 
poor, had he not hoped by that indulgence to win him 
back to rectitude and usefulness. But whatever were his 
motives, his promise, once given, was promptly executed 
and sacredly kept. 

The parents of Lucy Marsh eagerly accepted proposals 
so advantageous to their daughter, for they doubted not 
but the folly of James would soon be corrected. The pro- 
posal seemed to Lucy so like a scene of romance, she could 
not, for some time, be persuaded of its reality. She had 
been struck with the appearance of James Murray, and 
though his station, so different from hers, had forbade her 
to hope engaging his serious affections, yet there had been, 
ever after the ball, wild dreams of fancy in her imagination, 
which her reason had been unable wholly to dispel. When 
convinced she was destined to become his wife, but one 
wish, one desire swelled her heart—that she might become 
worthy of him and of the excellent family who were adopt- 
ing her as their own. 

To one not accustomed to reflect how much of the ex- 
cellence and virtue of character is owing to energy in some 
favorite and useful pursuit, the effect which this arrange- 
ment had on James Murray would appear incredible. He 
seemed to have shaken off an incubus that had hitherto 
pressed down his faculties; or only displayed them like the 
phantoms of that disease, distorted and horrible. He walked 
forth among men with a determination to become a man. 
He engaged in business with activity—he pursued it with 
energy, and soon felt that proud consciousness of deserving 
the approbation he received, which nothing but our own 
rectitude of principle and conduct can bestow. Without 
this self-approving voice within us, the applause of shouting 
millions is idle, empty praise. There is so much of real ex- 
citement in the mode of life in America—so much industry 
and enterprise in business—so much stirring of the spirit in 
political canvassing, in which all are interested, that it would 
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seem no citizen of our republic need resort to artificial stim- 
ulants to remove 

’ “The settlings of a melancholy blood.” 
Certain it is that James Murray found the pursuits in which 
he engaged, of essential benefit in breaking off the associa- 
tions of his habit, and thus freeing him from its tyranny. 
Yet perhaps to that restlessness which his first abstinence 
from liquor engendered, may mostly be attributed the ea- 
erness with which he immediately engaged in politics. 
For this pursuit he was, by nature, admirably fitted. His 
commanding and handsome person always attracted atten- 
tion, and he had a persuasive, and whenever he chose to 
exert it, a powerful voice, whose tones thrilled the heart. 
His education also had given him advantages which but 
few of the men among whom he resided, possessed, and 
young as he was, he soon became distinguished as the leader 
of his party, and so effectually secured their confidence, that 
before he was twenty three, he was elected a member of the 
state legislature. His own ambition and the fondest wishes of 
his parents seemed realized, and his father, at his death, 
which occurred about that time, as he embraced and blessed 
his son, said,—‘‘My cup of earthly joy is full—I depart 
in peace, and leave you, James, in the full belief that we 
shall meet where a crown of rejoicing awaits those who 

hhave overcome temptation.” 

Death is called the king of terrors—but may he not often 
be the angel of consolation? How much of mortal sorrow 
is spared or ended when he drops his sable curtain, and clo- 
: | ses the drama of human life! Mr. Murray died in peace— 
confident of the worth of his beloved son—had he survived 
ten years—but I am anticipating. In our country, especially 
in the new and thinly settled towns, a man who proposes 
marrying a wife, usually signifies his intention by building 
a house; and consequently, a new house is esteemed a very 
important affair to the new married couple. It seemed 
quite unnecessary that James should follow this fashion, as 
his father left a good and convenient dwelling; but he was 
ambitious, andso the new house was determined on. In 
size and elegance it was to exceed any building in the village. 
‘¢Americans have no tazte for the antique,” says the Eu- 
ropean antiquary, ‘‘ therefore they are rude and ignorant, 
and unpolished.” But is it not the same principle of taste, 


only modified by the difference of circumstances, which 
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leads the American to boast of his new edifice, and the Eu- 
ropean to venerate his ancient one? In both cases the pride 
of preference is associated with the idea of merit. The 
European prizes his old castle because it is blazoned with 
the feats of his ancestors. The American prefers his new 
dwelling because it is the work of his own efforts; the one 
describes the magnificence that once distinguished his do- 
main—the other shows the improvement he has made on 
his estate. And if personal merit be more praisewor- 
thy than imputed excellence, then is not the advantage on 
the side of our countrymen? 

But these remarks are quite irrelevant to the subject—the 
new house of James Murray; yet it would undoubtedly 
have been better for him to have cultivated a taste for the 
antique, and been contented with his father’s old dwelling. 
It was during the progress of the building that, forgetting 
or disregarding the solemn promise he had pledged his fa- 
ther, he : again ‘beg gan to taste prohibited liquor. He took 
but very little, however, and flattered himself he had ac- 
quired sufficient strength of mind to restrain and regulate his 
appetite by the suggestions of reason. It seemed areproach 
on his character as a man, to lack firmness to face his enem 
It was puerile to be always trembling, like a whipped school- 
boy, when a glass was offered him; and finally, he could not 
refuse without being considered mean, as his workmen 
would imply he didnot wish them to drink, if he himself 
never tasted. So he reasoned, and for several months no 
perceptible bad effects followed his ‘‘ temperate use of ar- 
dent spirits,” as he styled it. About three weeks before he 
was to be marvied, a political bet, in which he was engaged, 
was decided in his favor. The forfeiture was to be paid i in 
punch, and James Murray became intoxicated. While un- 
der the delirium of his temporary insanity, he presented him- 
self before his intended bride. 

Lucy Marsh was just as lovely as a summer rose, and just 
aseasily bowed. She had never suspected James of having 
violated his promise—she was utterly unprepared for this 
storm of affliction—she did not utter a word to him, but 
fainted; and he had to be forced from her presence, and 
carried home. The tumult of his feelings, on recovering 
from his paroxysm, can scarcely be imagined. After bitter 
self reproaches and curses on his folly, and resolutions of 
the most rigid abstinence in future, he repaired to the dwel- 
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ling of Lucy to obtain, if possible, her forgiveness. He 
knew she was then released from all obligations to marry 
him—that his father had advised, indeed enjoined it on 
her, as she valued her own happiness, never to wed his son 
if he again yielded to intemperance. But James knew Lu- 
cy loved him, and he knew too, that women are prone to 
palliate the failings, and trust the promises of those they love; 
that they are, by nature, unsuspicious, and confiding, and 
forgiving. The event showed he judged rightly. Reason 
urged to Lucy all the risk she was incurring; imagination 
uae all the sorrows and agonies she was exposed to suf- 
er, if James did not reform, and hope could hardly be so 
credulous as to believe in his permanent reformation, when 
he had thus broken the solemn and voluntary pledge to his 
own father. But still, her heart—O, she could not stifle 
the pleadings of her heart. And when James came before 
her, his tears, and entreaties, and protestations prevailed. 
She forgave him, and became his wife. She did not insist 
on his making to her any particular promises of sobriety, 
and in that she acted wisely. The teasing interference of a 
woman, no man of sense and spirit will brook—none ought 
to brook. And Lucy had too much discretion to expect 
that a promise of temperance made before marriage, would 
bind her husband, if the sacred vows he made at the altar 
to cherish her, the preservation of his own character, and 
reverence for morality and piety, could not restrain him. 
She trusted, therefore, to his affection and his honor, and 
for more than two years his conduct fully justified her 
confidence. 

Mrs. Colvin was reclining one cold winter evening be- 
fore a bright fire, her work table before her, and as she 
listened to the storm that beat furiously against the windows, 
and her eye wandered around the commodious and well 
furnished apartments in which she was seated, she reflected 
on the blessings she enjoyed ; and contrasting her situation 
with millions of her fellow beings, in different parts of the 
world, all equally with herself susceptible of pain and plea- 
sure, she breathed a fervent thanksgiving that she had had 
her birthright and habitation assigned her in a land so 
favored as America. Her husband hastily entered. 

*¢ You look fatigued and sorrowful,” said Mrs. Colvin. 

‘‘T have just come from the dwelling of affliction,” he 
replied. 
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‘¢Q, I knew this was a world of suffering !’’—exclaimed 
Mrs. Colvin; ‘“‘and yet I have been this whole hour in- 
dulging in congratulations on my own happy situation, and 
inferring because I felt no grief, no privation, all my neigh- 
bors were equally blessed. % 

‘¢ When,” replied her husband, ‘‘ men yield to temptation, 
to sin—suflering must follow. Indeed in our country, 
more than in any other on earth, deviations from morality 
and integrity are punished either with the loss of fame, 
fortune, or public confidence ;—and James Murray has 
forfeited them all.” 

‘¢Ts his situation as bad as we have heard ?”’ inquired 
Mrs. Colvin. 

‘¢ Worse, far worse,” returned the other. ‘‘We heard 
he would probably have sufficient to pay his creditors, but 
he is a bankrupt by several thousands, the mortgage on his 
estate foreclosed, and every article of personal property has 
been attached; the sheriff was removing the furniture when 
I reached the house.”’ 

‘¢ Ts it possible that he can have spent the large estate his 
father left him ?”’ inquired Mrs. Colvin. ‘‘It is but a little 
time—a year or two, since he became so dissipated.” 

‘¢ There is nothing more easy than for a man to ruin him- 
self,’ returned her husband. Let him neglect his business, bet 
with ev rery one who will venture a wager, and generally 

take the losing side, and keep constantly in a state of ine- 
briety, and his estate will soon be wasted. But James 
Murray was never so rich as many imagined. Much of 
his wealth depended, as most of our country merchants, 
estates do, on his credit; and then he built his costly house, 
which he ought not to have done. And he has been intem- 
perate longer than you mentioned ; ; ever since he lost his 
election four years ago. His wife told me he never tasted 
liquor after their marriage, till that disappointment. But 
his relish for spirit had been before acquired, and when a 
man has unfortunately contracted that thirst every extraor- 
dinary emotion, whether of joy, or grief, or anger, seems to 
awaken it anew. There isnot, for such an one, much hope 
of permanent reformation.” 

‘‘Where is his poor wife? and how does she bear her 
trial ??’? asked Mrs. Colvin. 

‘¢ T found her in her small parlor—her little children gath- 
ered around or in her arms—likea brooding dove shelteri ing 
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her young ones from the approach of danger. Her face 
was pale as marble, but perfectly calm ; yet at the first ex- 
pression of my concern she burst into a passionate weeping. 
i endeavored to console her, and promised my assistance. 
She dried her tears as she said—‘‘ Do not think, sir, I am 
grieving for the loss of our property, or because I must 
leave this dwelling. The display of wealth is not necessa- 
ry to my happiness, indeed I think it has made me more 
wretched—the splendor by which I was surrounded seem- 
ing to mock my heart’s misery. But my husband—it is 
for his degradation, his ruin I weep. O! 1 could joyful- 
ly share poverty,with him—I would work to support him—I 
would willingly be a slave, or lay down my own life, if he 
might be persuaded to return to virtue—if he could be re- 
claimed !” 

_ ‘What did you say to her ?” asked Mrs. Colvin, weep- 
ing. 
‘*¢f could suggest nothing of earthly comfort,” returned 
her husband. ‘I could only direct her to that balm for 
sorrow which is found only in him who has declared that 
7 vg shall work together for good to them who love 

oc 

‘« What will become of her and her dear little family ?” 
again reiterated Mrs. Colvin. 

‘¢They will not be left to suffer,” said her husband. 
‘‘Her merits and her grief,touched every heart. I saw tears 
in the eyes of many firm men, when speaking of her situa- 
tion. Indeed, the principal creditors declared they would 
not have urged their claims, and taken all the property, had 
they not thought it might possibly rouse Murray to exer- 
tion. ‘To show kindness to him by allowing him means of 
indulging his a, a appetite, would be cruelty to his 
family. But we have made arrangements that will secure 
for Mrs. Murray what she needs for present comfort. The 
family are to be removed to that house of mine which stands 
close by the dwelling of Mr. John Russell. It is small, to 
be sure, but comfortable, and we shall furnish it. You, 
ladies, must find employment for Mrs. Murray; she told 
me she would sew for any one.” 

“¢T do not wish her to work for me,” said Mrs. Colvin, 
eagerly; ‘‘whatever I can do to assist her shall be cheerfully 
rendered.” 

“You forget, my dear,” said her husband, smiling, ‘that 
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the necessity of receiving alms is, to the delicate and sensi- 
tive minded, the most galling link in the chain of poverty. 
But few of our native born Yankees, and none who have 
the spirit of a Yankee, will long submit to the ignominy of 
subsisting wholly by charity. There is a pride ef independ- 
ence among us—a nobility of soul, that spurns at vassalage, 
in whatever way the yoke is imposed. Then do not add 
to the embarrassments of Mrs. Murray, by an offer of char- 
ity, which she may not feel at liberty to refuse, but which 
will mortify her to accept. Employ her, and pay her just 
as liberally as you please, but let there be some reciprocity 
between you. You will then secure more than her ‘ thank 
ye’—her esteem, gratitude, and love.” 

‘¢ But will not James Murray himself be capable of doing 
something for his family?” inquired this amiable woman. 

‘¢ That is a question which cannot at present be solved,” 
said her husband. ‘James is a good penman and accountant, 
and can find employment if he will keep sober. O, when 
{ looked on him, extended as he was on the floor, in a state 
of utter insensibility to every thing passing around him— 
the removal of his property—the agony of his wife—and 
then when I thought of his early promise—his excellent dis- 
position—his fine talents—his education—all the advantages 
with which he began his career, and the eminence he had 
obtained—and saw all lost, ruined by his own folly, I could 
not but weep over him. How much he has already suffered! 
and how much he must hereafter endure! He sees those 
who once waited on his smile, now scornfully pass him by; 
he reads contempt or pity in those countenances that once 
brightened at his approach; he finds himself shunned, ne- 
glected, or ridiculed, where his lightest word was once 
heard with attention. All this he must bear, and who will 
not acknowledge that punishment follows the transgressor ? 
It. ought to every where; it invariably does among the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims. Rank may, in governments less 
pure and popular than ours, secure the semblance of respect 
to the unworthy. A lord, though drunk, is still a lord, and 
parasites may flatter him, and servants attend him. But the 
spontaneous esteem, confidence, and applause of our free, 
independent, and intelligent citizens, cannot be obtained by 
a degraded and worthless character.”’ 

The morning exhibited all the calmness, and beauty, and 
gladness, that usually pervades the summer sky, the day 
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after a violent thunder shower has cleared the atmosphere 
of all impure vapors. The birds then sing their gayest 
notes, as if congratulating each other that the storm has so 
happily passed by. There was a fresher green on the trees 
and fields—a serenity in the deep blue sky, picturing, as 
we may imagine, the repose of the spirit, alter the storms 
of earth are ended, and it rests beneath the shade of the tree 
of life. But amid all this beauty, joy, and peace, there 
came a memento of man’s mortality. The sound of a fune- 
ral knell from the village spire, fell more mournful than 
usual on the ear, contrasted as it was with the rejoicing of 
nature. 

‘It is the burial of Mrs. Murray,” said Mr. Colvin, to a 
stranger who addressed him with an inquiry. ‘‘ Poor Lu- 

cy! she will find the grave a refuge from suffering.”’ 

‘¢ Was it she who was once called Lucy Marsh: 23 inquired 
the stranger. 

same.” 

The stranger was much agitated. ‘‘I saw her once,” he 
remarked, ce just before she was married. She was the 
most beautiful human being I ever beheld. I heard that 
her husband had failed—that he was intemperate—and my 

ourney through the village was induced by curiosity to 
a the situation of that lovely woman. I confess, I hoped 
I should find that her husband was no more.” 

‘¢ You would probably then feel interested to learn some 
particulars of her fate,” said Mr. Colvin. 

The stranger bowed. 

“You observed youhad heard ef the failure of James 
Murray,” continued Mr. Colvin. ‘His father was my 
intimate friend, and once did me a signal service; and I 
wished to express my gratitude by showing kindness to the 
son; so I established James end his family 1 in a house of my 
own. This building adjoined one in which lived a man 
who had once been an admirer of Lucy Marsh.” 

‘There were many such, [I presume,” said the stranger. 

‘“‘Her beauty was doubtless much admired,” returned 
Mr. Colvin, *‘ but John Russell, as I understood, had san- 
guine expectations of obtaining her hand, and had she never 
seen James Murray, would probably have been successful. 
Poets may celebrate the omnipotence of Cupid, but from 
observation I am inclined to believe that, in at least one 
half of the matches, propinquity has quite as much influence 
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as the arrows of the blind god. But Mrs. Murray loved 
her husband truly and undividedly, and excepting occasional 
starts of passion or petulence when intoxicated, he was, till 
his mind became inflamed with jealousy, a most affectionate 
husband. This jealousy, excited bya trifling circumstan< e, 
is a sad exemplific ation ‘of that alienation of reason which is 
often caused by intemperance. Men seem then possessed 
with the spirit of demons; race, envy, hatred, and they de- 

light in inflicting misery. I Sse said the h Louse, IN W rhich 

this unfortunate family resided, adjoined that of Mr. John 
Russell. His was a very elegant dwelling, for he had been 
gaining an estate while James Murray was dissipating’ his— 
and. Mrs. Murray happened one day to remark on the pros- 
perity of Mr. Russell and his handsome house. Her husband 
instantly became exasperated, and pouring a torrent of abuse 
both on her and Mr. Russell, declared he would not reside 
so near a man whom he doubted not was the favored para- 
mour of his wife. From that hour, his conduct to his fa- 
mily became changed and cruel. I cannot enter into details, 

your heart would sicken at the recital, and it makes mine 
bleed to think of the sufferings of that amiable woman.” 

The stranger was evidently much agitated, yet he begged 
Mr. Colvin to proceed. 

‘¢] must be brief,’’ returned he; ‘‘and can only say that 
Mrs. Murray was so persecuted, and rendered so wretched, 
by the jealousy of her husband, that she consented to re- 
move from the house. Her husband provided another. It 
was a lone building, situated in a wild place, and halfa 
mile from any neighbor. The house was in aruinous state, 
the roof pervious to every storm, and there was not a glass 
window in the building. In short, it was a mere wreck; 
‘the very rats instinctively had quit it,’—yet there, this 
once angelic, still intere: sting woman, was com rpelled to re- 
side. The sorrows of the poor are not under: tood fron 
description; to be known they must be felt. Our charita- 
ble people did much for Mrs. Murra ay and her little ones, 
yet still I have no doubt they often suffered both from co!d 
and hunger. And then they were subjected to the capri- 
cious cruelty of adrunken man. O! would young ladies 
but once be sensible of that depth of mortification and 
wretchedness which a woman is doomed to feel who has an 
intemperate husband, they never would for a moment hesi- 
tate to discard a lover who had been cuilty of that degra. 
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ding crime. They never would wed with such an one, 
though he were before as dear as their own life; they never 
could marry him—no, never, never, never! You doubtless 
wonder how such a delicate woman could live, subjected 
to such distresses. The capacity of the human mind and 
frame to endure, is, in many cases, indeed astonishing. 
Mrs. Murray had the consolations of religion for support, 
and then affection for her children strengthened her to 
‘bear up under the load of life.’ Yet even the exercise of 
her piety was often fraught with the most exquisite agony, 
for how lost, when judged by the holy law of God, ap- 
peared the character, and how terrible the condition of the 
husband she still fondly loved! Every day seemed widen- 
ing the gulf between them, and rendering more fixed and 
irreconcilable the habits and principles which must finally 
separate them forever. 

He who created us, alone knoweth why some of his chil- 
dren are appointed to win their heavenly crown through so 
much tribulation. To the trials of Mrs. Murray were now 
to be added the sickness and death of her two youngest 
children. Her eldest, a daughter, had never enjoyed good 
health, and the hardships and wants to which she was of- 
ten exposed, doubtless, injured her, till finaily she became 
subject to fits of epilepsy, and her case was pronounced in- 
curable. But still, the mother had one precious treasure, a 
fine boy, just entering on his seventh year, and the most 
perfectly lovely and engaging child I ever beheld. In him 
she ‘garnered up her heart,’ and reposed all her earthly 
hopes; in him she could love his father’s image without 
self-reproach, and her affections continually wounded, or 
trampled on by her husband, twined around her child with 
those close foldings, whose delighted throb, is so nearly al- 
lied to agony. This feeling, the fever of love, is never ex- 
perienced by those who live tranquilly, and have not 
been necessitated to centre that affection and hope on one 
object, which should have been divided among a family. 
Last Monday morning I called at their dwelling. I found 
Mrs. Murray in better ‘spirits than usual, and there was a 
cheerfulness in her manner, I had not for a long time wit- 
nessed. While we were conversing, a carriage, in which 
were two gentlemen, passed. A glove fell from the chaise, 
and little James, who was playing before the house, sprang 
with the agility of a fawn, picked it up, and presented it with 
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alow bow, tothe owner. The exceeding beauty of the 
child, contrasted, as it was, with his mean habiliments, 
made him a most interesting object. The gentlemen were 
undoubtedly struck, as I observed they pointed towards 
him, while conversing, with much animation. At length 
one of them called the boy and presented him a dollar. 

I wish you could have seen the little fellow when he came 
bounding into the house to exhibit his prize. He was too 
young to feel any mortification from being thought an ob- 
ject of charity—there was nothing but pure joy in his sen- 
sations. His bright eyes fairly lightened with pleasure,— 
and his rosy face laughed and dimpled all over, while his 
breath came so short and eager, he could barely find words 
to express his feelings, as he exclaimed—‘ Mother, dear 
mother, I shall buy something for you—I shall buy every 
thing you want,!’ Tears and smiles were blended on the 
faded and sad, but still sweet countenance of his mother. 
I read her thoughts—she was anticipating the day when 
her boy would be her friend and protector. At that mo- 
ment her husband entered. He had, as I afterwards learn- 
ed, been that morning refused credit for a glass of liquor, 
and in the contention that ensued his wrath had been trea- 
ted with contempt, till he finally became so outrageous he 
was driven from the store. I saw there was a terrific 
frown on his brow, and that his wife shuddered ; but his 
little son, elated and joyous, saw or heeded not the gather- 
ing storm. He sprang to his father, and holding up his 
money again told what he was intending to buy for his 
mother. 

‘You shall do no such thing,’ thundered the savage 
parent, snatching the money from the child’s grasp. ‘Go, 
bring me yonder bottle—I will see if I cannot have a glass 
of rum!’ 

‘O! give me my dollar, father,—give me my dollar,’— 
cried the child, clinging to his father’s knee. 

With the fury of a madman flashing from his eyes, that 
father raised his clenched fist. Mrs. Murray shrieked, and 
we both sprang forward to intercept the blow. It was too 
late ! 

I have no idea James Murray intended to kill his child, 
or indeed, that he knew, at the time, what he did ;—but 
when he saw the guiltless victim of his wrath, lying like a 
crushed lamb—senseless—pale as marble—the blood stream- 
ing from his mouth and nostrils, it recalled the maniac to 
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his senses. The chords of his better feeling, which for a 
long time had not vibrated, were touched 


tain of his affections, which had seemed withered, scorched, 
dried up, suddenly gushed forth with the stream of tender- 
ness. With the most careful attention he assisted me to 
raise the body of his child—he chafed his temples and little 
hands—he spoke soothingly to his wife, in the tone and 
with the words of endearment, once so familiar to her 
ear. We essayed every thing to revive the child, but in 
vain—the spirit of the young sufferer had passed from 
earth. When we became convinced that life was extinct, 
the lamentations of the mother were heart-rending. Her 
husband listened one moment—his features were convulsed 
with agony, and I hoped and prayed he might weep—but 
that relief was denied him. Suddenly his countenance as- 
sumed a fixed and horrid expression; it was the wildness of 
utter despair. His eyes glared, he gnashed his teeth, and 
clenching both hands, invoked on his own head the most 
awful denunciations, and rushed from the house. 

Mrs. Murray—but I see you are distressed,—and I will 
not attempt to describe her feelings. She died the next 
morning, and I rejoiced at her release from a world she had 
found so filled with thorns. Yesterday, just as the thunder 
was bursting in fury, the body of James Murray was 
found. He had drowned himself; probably he never paused 
after leaving his house, as the expression of his features 
was unchanged—his teeth were seti—and his hands still 
clenched. We buried him in silence, near the spot where 
his body was discovered; and yonder, attended by nearly 
all the inhabitants of our village, as mourners, come the 
remains of his murdered child and victim wife.” 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Young ladies are, now a days, taught such a multiplicity 
of arts and accomplishments, that nothing, which can add 
to the graces of mind and manner, seems omitted, or for- 
gotten. Only one requisite is wanting to complete the sys- 
tem. It is, that these intelligent and accomplished young 
ladies should be sedulously instructed in the art of applying. 
their knowledge and exhibiting their graces advantageously. 
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Not that they may procure a good establishment, which, as 
the term is now understood, means a fine house, fine furni- 
ture, and a husband who has ‘‘ money in his purse;’’ but 
that they may be fitted to discharge those important duties 
which only can make women useful, respectable, truly be- 
loved, and, consequently, happy. The aim of female“edu- 
cation, therefore, ought to be, not to exalt those who enjoy 
its advantages above their sphere, but to make them more 
capable of performing the part which the laws of society, 
and indeed, the nature of things, allots as the peculiar pro- 
vince of the female. 

‘¢ She looketh well to the ways of her household,” is a 
commendation which every lady, who is the mistress of a 
family, should be ambitious to deserve, and should she pos- 
sess genius, and even talent, yet still let her remember that 
to make a happy home for her husband and children is far 
more praiseworthy than to make a book. 


THE SACRIFICE. 


THE funeral pyre flames high and bright, 
By Ganges’ sacred stream; 

And through the darkness of the night 
Emits a fearful gleam, 

And shouts from countless throngs arise, 

In madd’ning tumult to the skies, 

While fitfully, the clarion shrill 

Reechoes to the gong’s deep peal. 


And Brahma’s white robed priests are there, 
A stern and cruel train; 

And ever and anon, they rear 
Their wildly choral strain; 

Yor superstition’s deadliest rite 

Shall consummate, ere morning’s light, 

The unearthly compact, dark and dread, 

Which binds the living to the dead. 


And who is she, that maiden fair, 
Of look so calm and high; 
Majestic brow, and raven hair, 
And upward glancing eye? 
VOL. I. NO. III. 16 
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She comes—her plighted troth to seal, 
To him she loved in wo and weal; 

To share with him, the cherished dead, 
Her funeral pyre, her bridal bed. 


She comes, in virgin purity, 
Her virgin truth to prove; 
Nor blenches at the destiny, 
Which crowns her hapless love; 
For he, on whom her all was placed 
Of friendship true, or passion chaste, 
Low on yon burning column lies, 
Awaiting her last sacrifice. 
* * * * 


Tis done! the flames have died away, 
Hushed is the tumult’s roar; 

And death and silence hold their sway 
On Ganges’ sacred shore, 

But oft by Hindu maids is sung 

The fate of her, so fair and young; 

Who died—a lone and beauteous flower— 

Victim to Love’s resistless power. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


An Address on Female Education, delivered Nov. 21, 1827, 
at the opening of the edifice erected for the accommodation of 
the Hartford Female Seminary. By T. H. Garuauper, 
Principal of the American Asylum for the education of the 
deaf and dumb. H. F. & J. Huntington. 8vo. pp. 34. 


Tue subject of education, at the present day, seems to 
engage the attertion which its merits demand. The pre- 
sent, is emphatically an age of inquiry; and while the spirit 
of improvement is brooding over the scattered hints, that 
from time to time have been thrown out, in relation to sci- 
ence in general, and to the details of art, the subject of in- 
tellectual culture has come in for a large share of that vivi- 
fying influence, which has been so successfully exerted in 
the wider fields of human knowledge. 
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The time has past, when the female sex, ‘‘that fairer por- 
tion of creation,”’ were classed in a subordinate rank of intel- 
lectual existence. When the doors of knowledge were 
closed against their admission, and their peculiar occupa- 
tions precluded the possibility of the cultivation of science, 
did no other impediments prevent, it was uncharitable, not 
to say unjust, to stigmatize the female powers with weak- 
ness and imbecility. Before the cultivation of Botany as a 
science, there were many plants in the gardens of the rich, 
or the parterres of the curious, the richness of whose vege- 
tation was their only commendation to favor. But as the 
science was gradually developed, they were found endued 
with healing virtues, whose existence had not been suspect- 
ed. And so too, is it with the female sex—once the toys 
and the playthings of the hours of relaxation—the flowers 
that shed a beauty and a fragrance on the scene;—as their 
powers are developed, they are found to possess charms 
more attracting, and more permanent, than all the combi- 
nations of figure and color can present. 

Much as has been done for the subject of female educa- 
tion, much still remainsto be done. It is difficult to divest 
ourselves of old prejudices upon any subject; but still more 
so on the subject of education. The mind has so long been 
considered as a simple, homogeneous thing, that it is scarcely 
recollected, in the business of instruction, that there is more 
than one faculty that deserves or requires cultivation. The 
memory has been jaded with definitions, scarcely intelligible 
to those who framed them; until the whole business of in- 
struction has been concentrated in one point; while the 
other, and the not less important faculties of the mind, have 
been left to themselves, and to their own operations. For- 
tunately the activity of their nature has prevented them 
from being cowed down, and the common details of life 
have afforded them that occu pation, which they have always 
had so good right to expect in the process of education. 

In the most approved methods of instruction, at the pre- 
sent day, (if there be any such thing as method) these cir- 
cumstances are beginning to awaken attention, and such 
changes are agitated, as will tend to the removal of the de- 
ficiencies which have heretofore existed. These deficiencies 
are so obvious, and so fatal to the culture of the mind, that 
we think we shall be doing good service to the public by 
calling their attention to the views which Mr. Gallaudet 


has taken of them in the able address now before us. 
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In the first place he remarks, that ‘‘ the various powers and 
faculties of the mind are not cultivated in a due proportion to 
the value of each.”” ‘It isnot the object of education to store 
the mind with general or particular facts in relation to any 
one branch of science. For such a purpose, the memory 
alone could avail, and the memory alone be cultivated. 
The knowledge of the use of one particular tool, would be 
of little use to the young mechanic, while he has no skill in 
the use of others. Now examine,” says Mr. Gallaudet, 
‘¢most of our modes of conducting education, and rather 
more particularly so, that of females than of males, and you 
must be struck with the fact, that the memory is the one fac- 
ulty on the cultivation of which, to an excessive degree, the 
attention and labor of the teacher are bestowed.” ‘This 
concentration of effort may indeed create retentiveness of 
memory, but is certainly destructive of all mental activity. 
If the other powers of the mind are ever to be called forth 
into action, we ask, with Mr. Gallaudet, when are they to 
be so called if not in the early stages of education? <A child 
is a man in miniature; all its faculties are susceptible of im- 
provement; and there is no greater mistake, than to sup- 
pose, that one is to be cultivated at one period of life, and 
another at another. The objects towards which its facul- 
ties are to be directed, it is true, must be suited to its ca- 
pacity; but only let them be so, and every mental power in 
the child may be trained to increasing vigor, and prepared 
for future efforts.” 


“ Although less absolute knowledge might be daily acquired; 
still ifthe judgment ofthe pupil were called into exercise with regard 
to its studies, by pertinent and interesting questions, on the part of 
the teacher, who can doubt that a deeper foundation would be 
laid, on which to raise, in the progress of education, a more exten- 
sive and durable superstructure. 


In connexion with the remarks he makes upon the 
imperfection of mental culture, and as a suggestion with re- 
gard to the remedies that should be applied, Mr. G. ob- 


serves: 


“There is one most wonderful power of the human mind, which 
discovers itself very early in childhood ; which is capable of cul- 
tivation to a very high degree ; and to the successful exercise of 
which, what we term genius, and also all true greatness of thought 
or of action, are principally indebted for their existence ;—I mean 


the power of generalization, and yet, especially in the early stages 
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of education, it is almost wholly neglected.”” As the manner in 
which this faculty is to be exercised and improved, may not be ob- 
vious to all, he proceeds to illustrate his meaning. ‘ One of the 
first, difficult efforts of the young mind, is to acquire language ; 
and indeed a great part of the early stages of education is, of ne- 
cessity, devoted to this subject. Now take a word of which the 
child is ignorant ;—suppose it to be, contain, I give her one ex- 
ample of its use derived from some very familiar object, I say, 
‘that basket contains your playthings ; they are in it; it holds 
them.’ I then, ask, her ‘what does that vase contain ?? ‘“ Af- 
ter thus inquiring with regard to two or three simple nee 2p 
1 advance a step higher; ‘what does this room contain? that 
garden ?—that house ?—that city ?’—and to each of there ques- 
tions I receive the proper answer ; and. the child is led gradually 
to enlarge her ideas, till, by an induction of particulars, in the ex- 
ercise of her own power of generalization, she arrives at what 
may be termed the generic meaning of the word, to contain.” 


This valuable hint, for the exercise of an important faculty 
of the mind, will go far, we think, to abolish what remains 
of a custom once very prevalent, but now rather uncom- 
mon. We allude to the committing to memory the mean- 
ing of words froma dictionary. The utter uselessness of 
such a task is so apparent, that it is surprising that the cus- 
tom should ever have been so general as it once was. The 
rule suggested by Mr. G. tends not only to produce ‘a 
deeper interest, and a more fixed attention, but begets hab- 
its of independent and inventive thought, and trains the 
pupil to more extensive and vigorous efforts in all her fu- 
ture researches;’’ while ‘‘to what extent soever it is pursued, 
in the same degree, will be found an original, vigorous and 
active mind.” 

In allusion to the cultivation of the memory, he very 
justly observes: ‘‘the mode is if possible, more important 
than the mere fact of its being cultivated.” ‘*The pupil 
should be taught how to arrange and classify facts, with 
reference to some general principles, and thus, to improve 
at the same time her powers of judgment, and of generali- 
zation.” 

It is too generally the custom, in the education of fe- 
males in particular, to see the modern languages introduced 
before the pupil has any other than a very “imperfect ac- 
quaintance with her own tongue. Weare told, by the advo- 
cates of this system, that the mind is more susceptible of 
impression, at an early age ; that the organs are more pliant; 
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and that the faculties ofmemory, comparison, and judgment, 
are all exercised by the study of them. Mr. Gallaudet 
has exposed the fallacy of these arguments, in the remarks 
that he has made, to prove that ‘‘a thorough acquaintance 
with the English Language is not sufficiently cultivated in the 
early stages of female education.” 


‘“ Language, is the great instrument both of education and of 
thought. Without it, the human mind could make scarcely any 
advancesin generalization, &c.”” Without a correct knowledge 
of their mother tongue, of what use will be the study of Virgil or 
of Greek—the reading of French and Italian? For if the pupil be 
unacquainted with the meaning of the corresponding words of her 
own language, of what utility will the study of the words of other 
languages be to her? ‘In conducting the education of young 
ladies, therefore, whatever other languages, or branches of study, 
they may have time to attend to, secure at least thew correct know- 
ledge of the English language, and of a sacrifice of any language 
must be made, let all others be sacrificed rather than this.” 

“No department of education, I apprehend, is susceptible 
of more improvement, than that which relates to the instruction of 
our youth in their mother longue ; the importance, too, of devoting 
great attention to this in all our schools and seminaries for females, 
is much enhanced by the consideration, that so much of their in- 
fluence and usefulness in society, depends upon their powers of 
conversation. In order both to cultivate and to employ these 
powers, a thorough acquaintance with the English language is abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

This is plain common sense ; and it must be considered 
superfluous to enforce such views, by reason or argument. 
Yet, how different is the course pursued in many respecta- 
ble seminaries. A rage for fashionable languages has al- 
most dissipated common sense, and introduced into our 
schools,nay into common conversation,a jabbering of French, 
Spanish or Italian, long before the correctness of a common 
sentence of the vernacular is understood. We ourselves, 
have heard Misses at the piano, when requested to sing, 
despising the vulgarity of the mother tongue ; pouring out, 
in the most exquisite strains, torrents of French and Italian, 
with all the graces of* harmony ; while in English songs, 
they never fail to violate all the rules of accent, propriety 
and pronunciation. What purpose, we ask, is subserved by 
such a course? Will a knowledge of words be of any 
avail, while the faculties of judgment, and comparison, 
have no concern in their acquisition ? How can theidiom 
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of a foreign language be understood, or comprehended, un- 
less the shades of difference in the mother tongue are pre- 
viously explained. 

We place much confidence in the opinions of Mr. Gal- 
laudet, from the circumstance of his experience, in the in- 
struction of minds ‘in a most peculiar state.”” The in- 
ferences which he draws from his experience, are entitled 
to much respect ; because they are drawn from facts, un- 
connected with prejudices in favor of any particular lan- 
guage. Engaged as he has been for a number of years, in 
the instruction of minds to whom all language is foreign, 
he has been obliged to investigate deeply the processes ‘by 
which the various faculties proceed i in the acquisition of 
knowledge. Hehas thereby acquired a conversancy with 
mental operations, which enables him to judge with clear- 
ness, and with confidence, of the propriety of a course, 
which contemplates the developement and the strengthening 
of the various faculties of the mind. 

His remarks upon the subject of Grammar are pertinent 
and forcible. ‘* Too much importance is attached to it, as 
a certain, and almost the only efficacious, mode of giving 
to a child the knowledge of its mother tongue.” ‘‘ The fact 
is, a certain, and not inconsiderable, acquaintance with 
language, is necessary before the principles of grammar can 
be understood and applied,’’—‘‘ other means should be 
previously used to impart a knowledge, to a considerable 
extent, of the English Language.”’ In the early stages of 
instruction, it would be well to teach a few of the most 
simple and easy principles of grammar, by oral illustrations 
on the part ofthe teacher, and in the most familiar way ; 
reserving it as a system, with all its abstruse and complicated 
difficulties, for the more advanced periods of education. 

We hope these suggestions will ere long be generally 
adopted. We do not wish to undervalue the subject, but cer- 
tainly the general bias is in favor of too early an attention 
to a subject, the most subtle in its nature, and, to the pu- 
pils, most perplexing in its details. Grammar, as it has 
hitherto been taught in our common schools, has been con- 
sidered merely as a system of rules, to enable a pupil to 
parse a sentence, as if that attainment were individually 
worth the pains and the attention necessary for its acquisi- 
tion. We have seen pupils, who could parse any sentence 
proposed to them, but who could give no satisfactory rea- 
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son for the utility of the exercise,—who knew of nojend 
to be obtained, by the attention they have bestowed upon 
the subject—nay more, who have been astonished when 
they were informed of the uses of its application. Little 
benefit can be derived from this exercise, unless its practical 
utility be explained as the pupil proceeds ; and it is in vain 
to expect that in the early stages of pupilage, the at- 
tention should be willingly, or successfully excited, to com- 
prehend the utility of a task which is attended with so 
many difficulties. 

In the system of education which he approves, Mr. Gal- 
laudet recommends the cultivation of ‘an attention to the 
various states, operations and affections, of the mind, so as to 
enable the pupil accurately to notice, and clearly to distinguish 
between them’’—a hint which we do not recollect to have 
seen thrown out, or improved by others, who have treated 
upon the subject of early education. The charms and the 
sinplicity which Mr. Stewart, and Mr. Brown, have thrown 
upon the philosophy of the human mind independently of 
the intrinsic value of the subject, have forcibly recom- 
mended it to attention, in the selection of those studies, by 
which the mind itself is to be developed and cultivated. 

The subject is the more valuable, that ‘‘ it relates,’ to use 
the words of Mr G., ‘‘to that imperishable something within 
us, which is to live forever.” ‘‘ Shall we,’ he continues, 
be forever employed in noticing the phenomena which pre- 
sent themselves to our senses in the various objects of the 
material world which surround us, and not turn the mind’s 
eye within, upon the vastly more interesting phenomena 
which the soul exhibits ?” 

These are not, we think, visionary ideas. We do not 
assert, nor do we believe, that any great progress could be 
made, in the early stages of education, in a science which 
presents sufficient exercise for the most vigorous exertion 
of the most ripened and vigorous intellect. But as in the 
science of mathematics, there are fields where youth may 
sport, and manhood must labor, so also in the science of 
the mind, there are subjects which may engage, and which 
will attract, the attention of the young, as well as subtleties 
which elude the vigorous grasp of manly intellect. 

But we pass to another particular, noticed by Mr. Gal- 
Jaudet, where we shall permit him to speak for himself, and 
we trust that no comment of ours can give weight or re- 
commendation to observations so correct, and censure so just. 
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** Another defect in the education of females is, that they are 
not sufficiently taught the practical uses to be made ofthe knowl- 
edge which they acquire ; and not sufficiently qualified, by the 
cultivation of their active powers, for the sober realities, and the 
actual business of life. Many judicious mothers, I know, by 
their own excellent example, and valuable instructions, worth 
every praise which can be bestowed upon them, prepare their 
daughters to discharge well the duties that their various relations, 
social and domestic, may impose upon them. But most mothers 
have too many cares, to attend minutely to the progress which 
their daughters are making in their studies at school, to show 
them in what way the knowledge they are acquiring, and the 
mental habits whic. they are forming, may be brought to bear 
upon the various cu.cerns and transactions of life. In this the 
Instructress should bear her part ; and a most responsible part it 
is. Am I met with the objection, that the thing is impracticable, 
and that you cannot introduce into the school room those domes- 
tic scenes and occupations, amid which alone habits of business 
can be formed ? I admit that you cannot, on this point, accomplish 
every thing ;—does it thence follow that you can do nothing ? 

“But we will not argue about general principles. Let us 
decend to substantial matter of fact. A young lady has studied 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra, and is a proficient in each; 
but when she goes a shopping, she cannot tell how much the 
articles which she has bought come to, without a pencil and paper, 
and then she is somewhat ata loss about making the change. 
You smile, and think perhaps, that I would fain ridicule the idea 
of a young lady’s studying mathematics. Not at all. On the 
contrary, I would recommend, most strongly, to such as have 
leisure, the study, even in its highest branches, as one tending 
to invigorate, in an eminent degree, the powers of the mind. 
What I lament is, that she has not been taught to make a prac- 
tical use of this branch of her studies. It would be no difficult 
thing for the teacher, and her pupils, to conceive, with the aid of 
a little imagination, transactions taking place in the school room, 
which would furnish the occasion forthe pupils performing mental- 
ly precisely those calculations which they may afterwards make, 
when these imaginary transactions become real ones, Let the 
instructress be the merchant, and her pupils the customers. Let 
her sell her various articles, at their various prices, and receive 
in payment different kinds, and sums, of money, for which after- 
wards change is to be made. You can easily conceive what a 
multiplicity of questions in mental arithmetic would grow out of 
these fictitious transactions. 

“You may think this exercise too humble a one for the instruc- 

tress. No» exercise is too humble, in the process of education, 
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which will prepare the pupil for the pleasant, easy, and faithful 
discharge of those active duties, which she will have inevitably, 
and continually to perform in the course of life. Besides, there is, 
somehow or other, a peculiar distinctness, vividness, and interest, 
imparted to questions of an arithmetical kind, when they relate{to 
actual transactions. And I have no doubt that the exercise 
which I have suggested, simple as it may seem, would, if practis- 
ed in all our schools, soon become exceedingly interesting to the 
pupils, and give them hubits of mental calculation, that they would 
retain, and afterwards turn to the most important uses.” 


Our limits will not allow us to follow Mr. Gallaudet 
through all of his valuable suggestions. The subject of 


original composition, he recommends, with great propriety, 


at a very early stage, as tending, in a very high degree, to 
induce correct habits of thinking; as leading to an acquaint- 
ance with, and command of language; as the best mode of 
applying, and becoming familiar with, the principles of 
grammar; as developing the peculiar genius, and taste of 
the pupil; disclosing both her excellencies and defects, and 
thus enabling the teacher to correct the one, and improve 
the other. It might, he adds, be commenced years before it 
is;—I would say, to a certain extent, as soon as the pupil is 
able to write .a legible hand, only taking care to let the sub- 
jects be perfectly familiar, and level to the capacity of a child. 
His remarks upon the subject of elocution, have so much 
justice, and pertinency, that we cannot forbear giving them 


at length. 


“In the fifth place ; elocution is not sufficiently attended to, in the 
course of female education. It is not enough that a young lady 
should be taught to read with a correct pronunciation, and empha- 
sis, and without any palpable fault. She should be taught to 
enter into the feelings of the author ; to place herself in the cir- 
cumstances in which he wrote ; and to make the hearers feel as 
if he was really addressing them. One very striking fault in the 
reading of many persons is, that they do not adapt their manner 
to the peculiar character of the composition, but always read in 
one uniform style. Perhaps there are some reasons why young 
ladies are in danger of doing this more than the other sex, or 
rather why it is more difficult, in their case, to remedy this defect. 
Their reading is confined to the fireside, and to the domestic 
circle ; and there seems to be, therefore, less of inducement for 
them to aim at the life, and variety, and force, so essential in 
public speaking. Still, these, and every other good quality of 
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the most eloquent delivery, ought to hold a high rank among 
female accomplishments. 

“‘T cannot understand, why it should be thought, as it sometimes 
is, a departure from female delicacy to read in a promiscuous 
social circle, if called upon to do so from any peculiar circum- 
stances, and to read, too, as well as Garrick himself would have 
done, if the young lady possesses the power of doing it. Why 
may she not do this with as much genuine modesty ; and with as 
much of a desire to oblige her friends ; and with as little of osten- 
tation as to sit down, in the same circle, to the piano, and play, 
and sing, in the style of the first masters? Ifto do the former is 
making too much of a display of her talents, why should not the 
latter beso? Nothing, but some strange freaks of fashion, have 
made a difference. 

“But at any rate, amid her family and friends, to how many 
otherwise tedious, or useless hours of life, may a female impart 
both delight and improvement, by the charm of reading well. If 
a wife, she can solace many a season of a husband’s weariness 
or sickness. If a mother, what an advantage to her offspring, to 
have before them, as they are growing up, a living model, in the 
person of one, whom they are Jed to reverence and love, of an 
accomplishment, which our schools, and academies, and colleges, 
find it so difficult to impart. This latter consideration, in my 
view, has immense weight; for our habils of pronunciation, speaking, 
and reading, are first formed, in childhood, and in the domestic 
circle ; and being once formed, it is a task of extreme difficulty te 
alter them.’ 


We regret that our limits will not allow us to add the 
valuable hints he has thrown out, upon ‘‘ the cultivation 
of the powers of conversation.”? But we refer our readers to 
the address itself, not only for the able and original sug- 
gestions which it contains, upon the defects of the common 
system of education, and the remedies he proposes to sup- 
ply them, but for the manly, plain and lucid style in which 
it is written. Mr. Gallaudet is already favorably known to 
the world, not only for his exertions in the cause of hu- 
manity, but as the author of a volume of excellent sermons, 
preached in the chapel of the Oratoire, in Paris, several 
yearsago. The present address will detract nothing from 
the fair fame that he has earned. We owe an apology 
to him for thus separating some of his valuable remarks 
from their proper connexion, and thereby, in some mea-~ 
sure, detracting from their force. P. 
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The Old Elm Tree. | March. q 


THE TWO MAIDENS. 


ONE came—with light and laughing air, 
And cheek like opening blossom, 

Bright gems were twined amid her hair, 
And glittered on her bosom, 

And pearls and costly bracelets deck 

Her round white arms and lovely neck. 


Like summer’s sky, with stars bedight, 
The jewelled robe around her, 

And dazzling as the noontide light 
The radiant zone that bound her; 

And pride and joy were in her eye, 

And mortals bowed as she passed by. 


Another came—o’er her mild face 
A pensive shade was stealing, 
Yet there no grief of earth we trace, 
But that deep holy feeling, 
Which mourns the heart should ever stray 
From the pure fount of Truth away. 


Around her brow, as swow-drop fair, 
The glossy tresses cluster, 

Nor pearl, nor ornament was there, 
Save the meek spirit’s lustre— 

And faith and hope beamed from her eye, 

And angels bowed as she passed by. 


CORNELIA. 


THE OLD ELM TREE. 


Each morning, when my waking eyes first see, 
Through the wreathed lattice, golden day appear, 
There sits a robin on the old elm tree, 

And with such stirring music fills mine ear 

I might forget that life had pain or fear, 

And feel again, as I was wont to do, 


When hope was young, and joy, and life itselfwere new. - 


Nor miser, o’er his heaps of hoarded gold, 

Ner monarch, in the plenitude of power, 

Nor lover, free the chaste maid to enfold, 

Who ne’er hath owned her love, till that blest hour; 
Nor poet, couched in rocky nook, or bower, 
Knoweth more heart-felt happiness than he, 


That never tiring warbler of the old elm tree. 
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And listening to his joy inspiring lay, 

Some meet reflections are engendered thence, 

As, half in tears, unto myself I say, 

God, who hath given this creature sources, whence 

He such delight may gather, and dispense, 

Hath in my heart joy’s living fountain placed, 
More free to flow, the oftener of its wave I taste. 


From even the poorest of His creatures, such 
As know no rule but impulse, we may draw 
Lessons of sweet humility, and much 
Of apt instruction in the homely law 
Of nature;—and the time hath been, I saw 
Naught, beautiful, or mean, but had for me 

Some charm, even like the warbler of the old elm tree. 


As M. Ww. 


LEGEND OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Many years ago I was in the habit of paying an annual 
visit to the White Mountains in New-Hampshire. At that 
time they were comparatively unfrequented; to ascend them, 
was thought a remarkable adventure, and to reach their base, 
over the rough and dangerous roads which formed the only 
avenues to that region, was an exertion which it required 
much grandeur of scenery to repay. My horse was used to 
such travelling, and my equipage was exceedingly simple; so 
that without preparing for disappointment by long antici- 
pation, I began the journey almost as soon as I resolved 
upon it: I never failed to enjoy it, far better, I believe, 
than those who are obliged to share the joys and sorrows 
of a large and complaining party; better perhaps than I my- 
self could enjoy it now, when the meditation inspired by 
the lonely greatness of the mountains is liable to be inter- 
rupted by the bright sparkling of coach wheels in the val- 
ley below. 

I have heard some say that they were disappointed in the 
scenery; the truth was, that they knew not what they expect- 
ed to see, and had never learned to adinire the beautiful and 
grand of nature. They would have been just as much dis- 
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appointed in visiting the passes of the Alps. The defect is 
not in nature, but in themselves. Certainly nothing can be 
finer than the boldness with which the mountains on each 
side of the pass approach each other, as if to form an eter- 
nal barrier; or the loud voice with which the rivers force 
their way through then, as if repeating to the hills the 
sential of God, to give way before them. The road 
hangs like a gallery on the side of the mountain, which 
rises to a vast height directly above it; in the valley below 
the road, is a river whose farther bank is formed by another 
mountain. As the traveller passes in this narrow road, he 
is almost sprinkled by the spray from two or three brooks, 
which fall from a great height directly above him, spring- 
ing from rock to rock, through little clumps of mountain 
ash, and dashing themselves into white foam from the high- 
est place where the eye can see them, till they fall at his feet. 
The sun is early lost beneath the narrow horizon of the 
valley, and his light is beautifully cast on the highest ridges, 
and here and there on the sides of the vast walls that seem 
to close entirely round it; while the blue of the sky has a 
depth and brilliancy, which if represented in a painting, 
would be pronounced too bright for nature. 

In the pass of the mountains, though at some distance 
from the narrowest defile, on a field sloping from the foot 
of the mountain to the road, is a small house,not inhabited at 
the time when I wasthere. It was built, I believe, for the secu- 
rity of travellers, who are frequently overtaken here by the 
winter storms, which rush through the pass with tremendous 
power. There is no other house to be found for many 
miles, and lives would often be lost in the drifting snow, 
were it not for this little dwelling, which, however, has 
few attractions to one not hard pressed by a storm. Thc 
sashes of the windows were carefully placed in a corner of 
the room; the doors were swinging on their hinges, and 
every thing about the place had that peculiar air of solitude 
which is always found in the forsaken abodes of man. | 
secured my horse in the little stable, and walked about the 
place to select the best points of view. Without observing 
which way I rambled, I passed on in the road, and had already 
left the house at considerable distance, when I was surprised 
at the sight of an old man sitting by the wayside. It was 
not a very remarkable occurrence even for that region; but 
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I had supposed that I was alone with nature, and was not 
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well pleased that the charm of solitude was broken. But 
we immediately began to converse together, for ceremony 
was a stranger in that region. With that freedom which 
seems not ungraceful in the aged, he inquired if my object 
was to visit the mountains. T readily satisfied him on this 
point, and found that my confidence was likely to be more 
than repaid. ‘‘I knew these mountains,” said he, ‘‘ before 
the old French war; but I was a boy then, and did not know 
that any of the~states were more level than this. When I 
was a laboring man, I thought nothing about them ; but 
since I have grown old, and a walk of ‘ten miles is enough 
to fatigue me, I think more of these things than in my busi- 
er years. I remember when they gave that highest peak 
the name of Washington! You look as if some of those 
rougher and steeper summits were higher ;—just so it was 
with the man ;—some said that others were greater men, 
but we are easily deceived ; and see that cloud, which has 
swept the tops of the other peaks as it sailed along, did not 
rise near to his! I love to look at that mountain, because it 
reminds me of my old commander, and I suppose we 
should think much more of these places, if they reminded 
us of men, and what they have suffered or done. Now, 
there is a little hill with a few trees upon it, that you never 
would notice ; but it is as striking to me as the greatest of 
all these mountains, only because a poor girl died and was 
buried there a long time ago.’ 

I was more disposed to listen to the old.man’s tradi- 
tions than to his reflections ;—so both of us having seated 
ourselves on the little elevation to which his history refer- 
red, he commenced his narration, which I am sorry I can- 
not give in his own words. 

Many years ago, a wealthy man in the state of New-Hamp- 
shire became the owner of a large tract north of the White 
Mountains. Influenced, perhaps, by some desire of entering 
into those speculations i in land, which have since brought 
ruin to many, and wealth to a few, he built a house in this in- 
hospitable region, intending to pass the summer months 
here with his family. The ” first season of their residence 
here was sufliciently favorable ;—the father found enjoy- 
ment enough in framing impracticable plans of improve- 
ment, and the children. were constantly amused by the 
nov elty of the scene ;—they were continually wondering at 
the changing colors of the mountains at the different hours 
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of theday. It istrue that they were not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with nature, to realize the sublimity of the scene, which 
was then almost unknown to tourists ; but the real desola- 
tion of the region was very impressive, and the thoughts of 
their distance from the habitations of men,—the silence, only 
broken by the cattle of the farm, or the dog of the solitary 
hunter, together with the frequent appearance of beasts of 

rey, oppressed them at times with a painful feeling of dread. 

he Indians, though they were friendly, contributed to this 
impression. They often stopped for refreshment at the 
house, and repeated to the household, legends of the beings 
with which their wild fancy had peopled the ‘ chrystal 
mountains.” 

A girl of eighteen had removed to this place with the 
family at the beginning of summer. She had been an in- 
mate of the household from her earliest youth, and was treat- 
ed by them with entire confidence and kindness, which she 
returned with warm and grateful affection. She went with 
them reluctantly, for she left a lover in the town, who 
used all his persuasion to induce her to remain ; but she 
felt that her services were needed by the family, and refus- 
ed, for a time at least, to leave them. The children were 
going to adreary habitation, where her place, she knew, 
could not be supplied by a stranger ;—therefore she deter« 
mined that for a time, the claims of love should give place 
to those of gratitude and duty. It was not altogether self- 
ishness that induced the family to accept her offer to go with 
them. Her attachment was not yet avowed, but they well 
knew its object ; they knew also what was concealed from 
her, that the young man_ was entirely unworthy of her. 
They could not endure the thought, that the friend who 
was dear to them all, should be so sacrificed ; and every 
time they heard her beauty praised, or received some new 
—— of her self-devotion to them, thev resolved in their 

earts to do every thing to save her from throwing her happi- 
ness away. They supposed that the attachment had never 
been confirmed by mutual promises, and that absence would 
soon efface it; they were glad, therefore, to have the oppor- 
tunity of removing her from society, whichthey thought 
dangerous to her peace and welfare. But it was too late. 
She reposedthe most perfect and simple trust in the good 
faith of her lover, and it never entered her mind that she 
could be untrue to him. The family were not aware of the 
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strength of her passion, or they would never have thought 
of such an expedient for removing it: certainly, a place 
where the cares of the household could not fill all the time, 
and the unvaried solitude round them was always weighing 
upon the heart, was ill chosen to divert the thoughts ‘from 
a favorite object; the effect, as might have been anticipated, 
was, that her affection was increased by the separation, till 
the idea of her absent lover was hardly ever absent from 
her heart. 

For the first few weeks of her absence, she heard from 
him often. Pedlars from the town, would provide them- 
selves with messages to the family, in order to makesure 
of their hospitality as they journeyed to Vermont; and 
sometimes a solitary traveller would ride up to their door, 
and drawing out an enormous black pocket-book, carefully 
explore its caverns in search of his despatches. She would 
be the first to discern one of these worthies, while yet at 
a great distance, winding along the mountain side ;—she 
would gaze at him, coloring with anger at his delay, then 
blushing and half-laughing at her own impatience ;—she 
could not comprehend his unconsciousness of the treasure 
which he bore, and often wondered at the satisfaction with 
which he told them all the news of the city—a thing so 
unimportant in her eyes. While the wayfaring man was 
telling of rumors of wars and all the changes of state af- 
fairs, she would bear off her letter in triumph to her cham- 
ber, and there, impatient as she had been to receive it, would 
gaze long upon it without breaking the seal;—then would 
read it again and again with still increasing pleasure. It 
could not however escape ier, after the lapse of two months, 
that his letters were neither so long nor frequent as they 
had been, and she could not disguise from herself, that if 
his letters expressed his feeling, it was cold compared with 
her own. 

At length his letters ceased to arrive; but deeply as she 
felt the neglect, she never had been in the habit of commu- 
nicating her feelings, and as she kept on in her usual cares, 
no one “perceived how sadly she laid it to heart. The fam- 
ily were pleased with her apparent firmness, and began to 
be convinced that if the absence could be prolonged, he 
would be entirely forgotten. They saw that she grew pale, 
and wasted; but as she made no complaint, they attributed 
it to severe exertion, and made arrangements to relieve her 
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from the labor. Even this was injudicious kindness; for 
her mind thus left to itself, could not lift up that over- 
whelming thought which pressed upon it like the monu- 
ment above the dead. As the autumn came, they began to 
make their preparations to return to the town. The hill- 
sides, after wearing for a time the gay livery of autumn, 
had put on a dark russet hue, and the mighty winds gath- 
ering fromthe north, and rushing through the passes of the 
mountains, began to sweep away the forest leaves by mil- 
lions; every thing was prophetic of the coming desolation. 

With a strange confidence in the success of their plans, 
the family having determined to leave a man, with his wife, 
to take charge of the house during the winter, proposed to 
the poor girl to remain with them, telling her how much 
more security they should feel, at leaving the charge of 
their property in her hands. She heard the proposal with 
astonishing firmness, and said not a word in resistance to 
the plan. The truth was, she had suffered long in silence, 
and was now growing indifferent to everything;—she had 
lost the best attraction of life, and why should she wish to 
return to the place, where her perjured lover was perhaps 
trifling with the affections of some other innocent heart? 
When the preparations for the journey were made, and the 
family were taking leave, they were a little surprised at the 
coldness with which she saw them go; but their thoughts 
were too much set on their house to think much of her hidden 
feelings. It was not till she heard the wheels rattling away 
from the door, that she felt her utter desolation, and wept 
with the convulsive sobs of childhood, as if, in the beauti- 
ful language of the volume she daily read, she would ‘ pour 
out her soul” in tears of agony and disappointed love. 

One morning in winter, when the mountains and the 
roads were covered, though not deep, with snow, she saw a 
traveller driving his loaded sleigh to the door. With an 
impulse that she could not resist, she ran out and asked if 
he had brought any letters for her. She was alarmed at 
the look of compassion with which the man regarded her, 
while he searched for the letter which he gave her ; then 
declining to enter the house, he told her that in two days 
he should be there again on his return, and drove away. 
No one witnessed this meeting, and she instantly retired, pale 
and breathless, to her chamber, where she tore open the let- 


ter. [i was from her lover, who acknowledged his unwor- 
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thiness and his infidelity to her affection—but he said that 
misery, crime had brought him to the death bed. He had 
made arrangements with the bearer of the letter to return 
with her, if she could consent to see and forgive him before 
he died. Her feelings rose almost to frenzy as she read his 
mournful and penitent words. How could she wait two 
days, when days seemed ages ? She leaned upon the table 
in thought for a few moments, then folding the letter in her 
bosom, she called her little dog that attended her in her 
walks, and went forth on her hopeless journey, unseen by 
anyeye of man. The sky was cloudy, and of unusual black- 
ness—the wind was low, but sounded its note of dreadful 
preparation,—every thing foretold one of the fiercest storms 
of winter ; but she regarded them not, and after a moment’s 
prayer to God, she went her way. ’ 

The simple tenants of the house were alarmed at her 
long absence;—the day passed, she came not—the storm 
grew more terrible as the night came on, but the night 
brought no tidings of her. Through the long night they 
vainly endeavored to conjecture what could have become 
of her, andas soonas the morning dawned, the man went 
many miles to collect a party to make search for the wan- 
derer. The snow lay deep in the roads as they made their 
way through the whole length of the pass of the moun- 
tains ;—at last she was discovered sitting at the foot of a 
tree on a small hill by the wayside. The dog had crept into 
the folds of her cloak beneath her arm, and was still keep- 
ing watch beside her—her look was that of life, but she 
was cold as the marble of the tombs, and a letter was found 
grasped in her hand, which was torn as they drew it away. 

The old man was right! we do look with the deepest 
interest on scenes which remind us of the presence, and the 
feelings, and sufferings of man. I could turn coldly away 
from the sublimest scenery of the mountain, to gaze on the 
nameless hill which reminds me of the fatal constancy of a 


simple and affectionate heart. 
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THE DREAM. 


‘*Why didst thou rise so early love ? 
The morn is cold and drear;”— 
“Mother, if dreams are true, to-day 
My Henry will be here. 


For all night long I dreamed of him, 
1 saw him—saw him come— 

Methought his cheek was very pale, 

But then he spoke of home; 


A safe and quiet home he said— 
I wished it had been gay; 

Yet still I vowed to go with him, 

Though e’er so far away. 


And then, I thought, my hand he clasped, 
And bade me keep my vow; 

His hand was damp and icy cold, 

I feel its chilling now.” 


**O ! dreams are idle phantoms, child, 
The vapours of the brain; 

They fade like mists before the sun, 

Nor form, nor trace retain. 


The thoughts that haunt our waking hours, 
Our sleeping minds control; * 

So wise men say who claim to know 

The workings of the soul. 


They laugh at superstitions fears, 
And call poor woman weak,— 

Wouldst thou not blush to hear it said 

A dream could blanch thy cheek? 


Hark, hark ! the bell—its sound is death— 
Who bear they en yon bier ? 

A manly form”—* ’Tis he, ’tis he— 

My Henry,—he is here !” 


She clasped his hand—one low, deep sigh 
' Her breaking heart betrayed; 
And the same safe, quiet grave, 

The plighted pair were laid. 


CORNELIA. 
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The Departed. 


CHILDREN AT THEIR WINTER SPORTS. 


Gay little group!—released from school, 
And weary of pedantic rule, 

Who with light step, and frolic air 

The smooth lake’s frozen surface dare, 
And from the blasts that strew the plain 
With gathering snows, no change sustain, 
Save brighter spirits in the eye, 

And on the cheek a deeper dye. 

Oh! still with quenchless ardor share 
The season free from wo and care. 


Approaching years, with hasty flight 
Will add a cubit to your height; 
But slowly every setting sun 
May damp your pleasures, one by one, 
And every noiseless twilight steal 
Some gem the heart would fain conceal. 
Then ere experience wake the sigh 
O’er earthly hope’s infirmity, 
Ere sorrow bind you to her sway, 
Ye sweetly sportive group, be gay. 


THE DEPARTED. 


LAMENT not the dead! 
He is peacefully sleeping; 

And love near his bed 
Her long vigil is keeping; 

The young eye of gladness 
Is faded and dim ; 

And fond ones in sadness 
Are mourning for him. 


Their grief will depart; 
Their affections deceive them ; 
And wo to the heart 
That too firmly believes them. 
The tears of their sorrow 
Are fervent to-day, 
But hope comes to-morrow 
And charms them away. 
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But there’s one will be true 
Though all the rest alter; 
Her tears may be few, 

But her heart will not falter : 
} In life they were parted; 
J He was not her own: 

But now, broken hearted, 
She weeps him alone. 


Knows she not there’s a rest 
Where love will be surer, 

And the hearts of the blessed 
Shall be brighter and purer ? 

Long ages and pleasures 
Shall dawn on despair, 

And the heart that she treasures 
Shall welcome her there. 


SONNET. 


TO MARIANNE, 


Can I forget thy sad and downcast look 
: When last we parted!—When I said fareweil, 
5 Some sudden doubts and fears upon thee fell, 
And, all at once, the smiles thy lips forsouk. 
It was not needed; for my love to thee 

Is twined so close about my inmost soul, 
| Over my thoughts and life holds such controul, 
i I cannot fail of fuith and constancy. 
if What though I mingle in the wild affray,— 
On fame, wealth, honor, glory fix my eyes? 
*Tis but a seeming homage that I pay 

These vulgar idols; should I gain the prize, 
ii My triumph then will only be complete 
| When I can lay my laurels at thy feet. 


COLIMETIs. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“Brut Srockinc Hatt. In 2 vols. New York.’’—We have already, in 
another number, alluded to that popular appetite for works of fiction, which has led so 
many writers to select them as the vehicle of religious, political and historical truths. 
The present is another offspring of these lectures in disguise, containing an able 
vindication of the right of the female sex to share with the other in the highest 
branches of intellectual cultivation. The plot is very simple. A young man, nur- 
tured in the schools of fashion, and taught in all its wretched principles, and hypo- 
critical formalities, visits, in pursuit of health, a family of relatives in Ireland. Their 
mansion, fromthe literary attainments of its tenants, had received the ill-omened 
name of ** Blue Stocking Hall;”? and cur hero arrives with fearful apprehensions of 
being addressed only in “words of learned length;’’ the technicalities of chemistry, 
or the barbarous nomenclature of botany. The gradual conquest over his prejudices, 
by the united power of affection, taste, intelligence and piety, as displayed in a well 
governed and well educated family, is described in these volumes; while other parts 
of the narrative place in contrast the real wretchedness of a mind versed only in what 
‘** the world” call “accomplishments,” with no higher ends or nobler principles. 

Such a work deserved to find a partiai critic, especially in the pages of a ** Ladies’ 
Magazine.” But we can, without this bias, recommend it highly to such of our 
readers, as wish to see an interesting subject well discussed, and in our opinion, 
justly decided. Few more unfounded prejudices have ever swayed the opinions of 
men, than the long prevalent, and even now too common dislike of what are called 
«learned ladies.”” The influence of this general feeling on the formation and cul- 
ture of the female mind, has been but too truly delineated by Miss Aikin, in her 
Epistles on Women.” 

** She, frail offspring of an April morn, 

Poor, helpless passenger from love to scorn, 
While dimpled youth her sprightly cheek adorns, 
Blooms a sweet rose, a rose amid the thorns; 
A few short liours, with faded charms, to earth 
She sinks, and leaves no vestige of her birth. 
E’en while the youth, in love and rapture warm, 
Sighs as he hangs upon her beauteous form, 
Careless and cold he views the beauteous mind, 
For virtue, bliss, eternity designed. 
‘ Banish, my fair,’ he cries, ‘ those studious looks, 
Oh! what should beauty learn from crabbed books? 
Sweetly to speak, and sweetly smile, be thine! 
Beware, nor change that dimple to a line!’ 
Well pleased she hears, vain triumph lights her eyes; 
Well pleased, in prattle and in smiles complies. 
But eyes, alas! grow dim, and roses fade, 
And man contemns the trifler he has made; 
The glass reversed, by magic power of spleen, 
A wrinkled idiot now the fair is seen; 

' Then with the sex his headlong rage must cope, 
And stab with Juvenal, or sting with Pope.” 
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But, while we praise this work, as well adapted to the end proposed by its author, 
and excepting, in a few pages, where party feelings are too prominent, commend the 
principles supported, we cannot pay it the compliment of calling it a very interest- 
ing tale. ‘The adoption of the epistolary form is, perhaps, one reason of this defect; 
but we fear that the author would be, in every shape, in some degree liable to the 
charge of dulness, from those who are less disposed than ourselves to respect him as 
the champion of the rights of woman. 


**FiLirTATION. In 2 vols.”—These volumes will be found highly interesting, 
and the lesson inculcated in them important and valuable. They contain the differ- 
ent histories of two sisters, the one a flirt, the other in character and conduct what 
a woman ought to be. With these are connected the fortunes of Lord Mowbray, 
who, after doing penance, by years of unhappiness, for a youthful flirtation, reaps 
at last the reward of merit and sincerity. To some parts of the narrative we should 
object, as wanting in probability, and to some of the characters, as too darkly colored. 

While this work is well adapted to warn against the course of conduct delineated 
in it, by showing its fatal tendencies, the author has left the greater part of his com- 
prehensive title withont illustration or comment. The flirtations which cause the 
most mischief in society, are not the acts and words of gross impropriety, chiefly 
specified in these volumes, but those little acts and words, almost trifling in 
themselves, which deceive another, without too deeply involving the author; which, 
like the happy ambiguity of many French phrases, are intended to convey one 
meaning to the object, while a safe retreat is provided for the actor under another. 
Though we hope at some future time, to apply, in our own pages, some wholesome 
castigation to this class of flirts, of both sexes, we regret having been disappointed in 
expecting to find a useful and powerful coadjutor in this author. 


THE WELL SPENT HOUR—From No.1 to 9. Boston, Waite, Greene & Co.”” 

This little work is published in a series of numbers, to be completed, we are in- 
formed, with the twelfth. The happy art, with which instruction and amusement 
are blended together, and adapted to the youthful mind, in the parts now published, 
has induced us, though it may seem prematurely, thus early to recommend it to eve- 
ry mother among our readers. We are particularly pleased with its freedom from 
one growing defect in books published for the use of children—we mean their novel- 
like character. Some recent works of this class, will be found to contain in ten 
small pages, the outlines of two duodecimos, with all the mishaps of love, till it 
reaches its crisis in matrimony. In the “ Well Spent Hour,” we find the true 
medium, of a story sufficiently interesting to impress the lesson upon the memory, 
with no unnecessary incidents. 

The fourth and eighth numbers we would mention with peculiar approbation. 
The principles, inculcated in all, deserve to be implanted in every mind. 
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